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Engcls, was the rational method for Bismarck to follow.1 If cither of the developments just mentioned had taken place, the Little German conception of German unity, with Prussia as its centre of gravity, would have been realised just as much as it was in the actual course of events. But the old Prussia would have died. Another great Western European bourgeois nation would have evolved alongside the French and the English national states, and Prussian Junkerdom as well as the traditional Prussian state would have been subjected to the test of how much, or how little, they were able to satisfy nineteenth-century economic and political needs. It was Bismarck's outstanding achievement, if we choose to think it such., that he succeeded in preventing such a development. Instead of merging Prussia into a greater Germany brought into being with Prussian support, he succeeded in absorbing Germany in Prussia.2
Two obvious obstacles had to be overcome. Within Prussia herself the traditional ruling group, based upon an alliance of the Junker-controlled army with a centralist bureaucracy, was confronted by a bourgeoisie which, strengthened by continuous economic progress, had not yet abandoned all hope of obtaining at least an important share in real political power. The fact that the traditional ruling group, in and after 1849, seemed unwilling to realise the essential political aim of the bourgeoisie, a united and powerful German state, gave increased political weight to the bourgeois opposition. The Junkers, on their part, were hardly willing to stake their state upon the hazards of a war for German supremacy. Such a war, if unsuccessful, might involve the loss of everything that had been won since the clays of Frederick the Great ; while if it succeeded, it might mean the merging of the old Prussia into a greater unit dominated by the industrial and commercial middle classes. As regards the external situation, it was evident that Austria would not finally abandon her position in Germany unless forced to do so : and as against the Prussian Junker alternative, a more or less progressive Austria was quite likely to dally not only with Catholic and particularist, but even
1 Sec lingcls, op. tit. (1920), pp. isSff.    We may doubt the legitimacy of a criticism of Bismarck's policies from a point of view evidently different from that for which Bismarck stood for, with all his theoretical respect for England, Bismarck wanted to prevent the merging of traditional Junkerdom into a bourgeois-landlord upper class.    But Engcls sought to criticise Bismarck not from the latter's personal point of view, or even from that of the section of the ruling class to which he belonged, but from the point of view of the possible duration of Bismarck's immediate political achievement, a strong modern German state.    In this regard he was certainly right.
2 The problem has been put in this way even by such a distinct right-winger as Triepel, op. ciL (1907), pp. 106 ff., and op. cit. (1938), pp. 552 ff.